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lf aay person orders bis paper discontinued, he 
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wield States 


¢ditorial 
"NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


The present season is suggestive in many 
ects. It is as different from the last as) 
+ two seasons could be. We have had | 
re showers and more thunder and lighten- | 
g up tothe middle of July than we had 
t year all put together. The result isa 
een and luxuriant foliage everywhere. The | 
rest and the fruit trees never looked better, | 
i the promise of fruit is generally uncom- 
But we have seld« m seen such | 
poor year for the great Connecticut Valley | 
The cut worm has devas- 
ted whole fields and in a great many cases 
rmers have had to reset their plants two | 
1 often three times over. It has been a) 
rribly expensive job, partly because of the 
ir required and partly because of the 
urcity and high cost of plants. The fields 
refore look uneven and ragged and the! 
tand ” is not setisfectory. There is hardly 
But other | 
rops are uncommonly promising. Oats, 
wever, are badly lodged in many places 
wing to the rank growth and they will gen- 
rally be cut for feeding out as hay. 
There never was such a year for millet and 
It is rank and very luxu- 
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ily good. 


»n of tobacco. 


single field looking first rate. 
' 
} 


jant in all sections so far as our observation | 
Potatoes are thrifty and healthy | 
Grass on fields not too old is very | 
The general average will be | 
ther low, but many fields and some whole 
rms will be a great deal better than usual. | 
Root crops are generally good and doing| 
well. In fact the year bids fair to be a} 


rosperous one for the New England farms. | 


STOCK ON THE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE FARM. 


The stock on the college farm never looked 
Detter than it does at the present time. The 
lewe owns a regular menagerie of bulls of | 
even distinct and pure breeds. They are | 
kept tethered near each other when not at 
work, near the farm house, and constitute in| 
emselves quite an agricultural show. There | 
one each of the Shorthorn, Ayrshire, 
ersey, Dover, Dutch, Swiss, and Brittany ; 
the last, though the least in size, admitted 
by common consent to be the most beautiful 
ft all, and the most compact and perfect in| 
His mate, 4 two year old heifer, pre- | 
sented to the college by William Knowlton, | 
Esq., of Upton, has come in within a month, | 
with a bull calf sired by “ Napoieon,” a son 
of “Norman,” imported in 1868  from| 
France. She is giving nine quarts a day | 
of first rate milk, which for a heifer with her 
first calf, and weighing not far from three | 
hundred pounds and well fed on ten pounds | 
‘hay a day, is considered a very satisfac- 
tory yield. She is alittle beauty and the 
rmer says he has had many requests to sell | 
her and could have taken two hundred dol- 


lars for her any time if she had been for 
sale 


pas gone. 
» far. 
atisfactory. 


arr 


The diferent breeds are well represented 
with choice animals. We shall give a more 
minute deseription of them, with the com- 
parative yield of various breeds at an early 
day. Mr. Dillon has sold over two thousand 
‘vars worth of blood stock during the pres- 
ent season. A pretty good beginning we 


S50uld say, 





CLASS DAY AT AMHERST. 


The class day exercises at the Agricultural 
vege are getting to be something of an in- 
tuuon. The programme included an ad- 
ress by Prof. D. C. Gilman of the Sheffield 
School of Yale College, military drill at the 
hall, and a concert in the ev ening on Tuesday, 
the 16th inst. | 


( 


The weather was intensely 
+ and the crowd was no doubt 


het 





less in con 
sequence than it would have been, but still | 
nce upon the address was very | 
g i. and the tentian ; | 
* the attention given to it through- | 


\ was highly creditable to the speaker. It 


e attend 


wa “The Relation of Schools of Sci- 

ence to the Culture of Southern New Eng- 
and.” It was a con ise, compact and well | 

Presented statement of the growth of scien- | 

instit Sons during the last ten years, | 
snc the future progress which was to follow 
* ‘Ais hive ot industry. 

P Prof. Gilman spoke for nearly an hour to 
h are Mt satisfaction of the audience. In 
; af ernoon the class day exercises were 
Ntertered with by a shower, and the attend- 

/ “Was not large. Mr. Livermore, the or- 

aor, spoke seri vusly and not without dis- 

' nmination of the study of history and Eng- 

Qi ‘erature, quoting Burke, Emerson, De- 


wey and Prof. Seeley of England. Mr. 
tae poet, used a higher tone, and was 
as funny as most poets are. The class his- 
sory by Mr. Estabrook, and the “ Benedic- 
oy by Mr. Holmes, both had a good deal 
> “oHege tact in them. The ode was by 
- FP. M. Somers, one of the winners in the 
oat race last year, who is a self-reliant, en- 
“TgeUe youth, with a career of which any col- 
"ge might be proud. 
. We took occasion to look over the farm. 
“~ looking better than we have ever seen 
— before. The hay crop is coming in 
and the yield will be larger than any 
—-_ year. Other crops are also doing 
“a: Corn was never betier at this season 
i year. It is looking first rate all 
this the Connecticut valley, all through 
= ‘art of the State in fact. Potatoes are 
W. coking — and bid fair to yield well. 
mie that the potato plants have blos- 
Since the 


Dye 


ore fully and abundantly than ever 
old attacks of the disease. We 


t is an evidence of returning healthful- 
and vigor. 


Ness 
deal 


It is about time for a new 


, nary excellence as a milker. 





MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURA L 
COLLEGE FARM. 
Thoroughbred Cattle. 

The college has now forty-two head of 
thoroughbred cattle, representing seven dis- 
tinct breeds, viz : Shorthorn, Devon, Ayrshire, 
Jersey, Brittany, Dutch and Swiss. Alte- 
gether the collection is a very fine one, and 
furnishes to students and to the public an 
unusually good opportunity of studying the 
characteristics and comparing the merits of 

the different breeds. 

We have obtained a few statements as to 
size, age and yield of some of the animals, 
which we doubt not will be of interest to 
many of the readers of the Ploughman. 

Name 


Yarico 57,.Shorthorn,. .5..1390. 
Autamn Rose, “ ( 


Breed. Ace. Wt ae Pr.ct Crm 
eccee 16 


quarts....10 





Of course this is not meant as any decis- 
ive evidence of the merits of the different 
breeds, nor, on the other hand, is it without 
significance. We understand that Mr. Dil- 
lon, with the aid of the students (who by the 
way do all the barn work,) is conducting a 
series of experiments in this connection, 
which will be published at the proper season. 

Shorthorns. 

The Shorthorns, as a lot, are above the 
average, and some of them would attract at- 
tention in herds of much higher pretensions. 
We were expecially pleased with Emma 34, 
a beautiful two-year-old roan, of fine style 
and form, and giving promise of extraordi- 
. Yarico 57, bred 
by the late Paoli Lathrop, Esq., is also a 
splendid looking cow, bright red with a little 
white; and her calf, Yarico’s Lad, by Moun- 
tain Lad, is as promising a youngster as we 


|often see. We understand that individual 


usefulness as well as purity of descent are 
necessary to maintain a place in the college 
herd. 

Ayrshires. 


by BH. Hyde, Stafford, Conn. 
Colfax, 4 years, Ayrshire, weight 1500 pounds. Bred by 
I. 8. Collins, Collinsville, Coun. 
Enterprise, 3 years, Jersey, weight 1430 pounds. Bred 
by James Thompson, Nantucket. 
Belmont, 16 months, Swiss, weight 885 pounds. Bred 
by H. M. Clark, Belmont. 


4th Highland Chief, 14 months, Dutch, weight 1008 
pounds. Tired by W. Wi Chenery, Betmont. 

Upton, 14 months, Brittany, weight 620 pounds. Bred 
by Wm. Knowlton, Upton. 

Swine and Fowls. 

In the new shed erected last Fall we found 
fine specimens of Berkshire and Cheshire 
Hogs, three varieties of Fowls, the Game, 
the Partridge Cochin, and the Houdan, and 
also some even varieties of Fancy Pigeons. 
The latter attracted mucb attention from 
visitors, and, it is claimed, are not only 
very profitable stock, but also afford valuable 
means of interesting and instructing the 
students in the study and principles of 
breeding. 

The apartments for fowls and pigeons are 
so constructed that visitors can easily see the 
birds without disturbing them. Rouen 
Ducks, from Mr. Hadwen, and Bronze Tur- 
key from Mr. Clift, (Jim Bunker) wander at 
will over the grounds. 

The Farm Teams. 

The farm teams consist of two pairs and 
two single horses and the bulls. The double 
horse teams are kept at the barns at the 
north side of the Farm where the head team- 
ster lives. Here, also, provision is made for 
| hatching and raising the products of the pure 
bred poultry kept at the south barn. 

The Crops. 
The crops are Corn, eight acres, Potatoes, 
| five acres, Sugar Beets, five acres, Rutabagas, 
| one acre, Rye, four and one-half acres, Oats 
|eleven acres, Barley, two and one-half acres, 
Millet, one acre, Strawberries one-half an 
jacre, Small Fruits, three-fourths of an acre, 
}and Vegetable garden, two acres. With the 





Written for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 
FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT 
FARMING. 

“Black care sits behind the horseman, 
says the Latin poet ; and even the iron horse 
of our own times cannot carry the editor 
out ot hearing of “ the devil's” ery for copy 
—small blame to him, then, if in his efforts 
to secure his much needed relaxation, he 
should be more anxious about the quantity 
than quality of his contributions: and now, 
if ever, should we farmers exert ourselves 
to comply with the desperate appeal “ Write 
me something for the paper ?” 

To be sure the question suggests itself, 
“Why should we, who have already all 
we want to do, trouble ourselves to do 
poorly what the editor, with much less exer- 
tion, could do well?” But for this there 
are several reasons; and first, the editor is 
trying to rest, and we are not, and we believe 
in doing thoroughly whatever we set out to 
do. Again editors, and especially agricultural 
editors, must be in constant fear of repeating 
themse!ves, or worse still, of repeating some- 
body else: and just as we farmers are 
usually too busy to write, so our friends, the 
editors, with difficulty find time to farm 
enough to give their articles the true smell 
of the stable and the field. So it won’t hurt 
us to change work with them for a little 
while. 

Considerations like these have led us to 
offer a few rambling reflections suggested by 
our daily work ; and we shall be more than 
satisfied if our efforts should excite others to 
a relation of their expericnce or even a 
friendly criticism of our views. 

Josh Billings thinks it requires a more 
than Job like patience to milk a kicking 
heifer, with a long tail, in a dirty yard, in 
fly time: and. though we try to keep the 
yards as clean as may be, and always milk in 





exception of a partial failure of plants in 


| the best rows, the crops are all looking well| ing Mr. Billings’ discipline than, most peo- 
jand give evidence of careful cultivation. | ple would think pleasant or even tolerable. 


Chiefly noticable among the Ayrshires are | The grass crop extends over one bendred 


old Beauty and her descendants, one daugh- 
ter, one granddaughter, one great grand- 
daughter, and two great great granddaugh- | 
ters. 

Old Beauty was bred in Scotland in the 
spring of 1854 and is, consequently, in her | 
nineteenth year. She was imported by Mr. | 
Watson, of Westchester, N. Y., in 1855, and | 


was sold by him to Mr. Sweetzer who has |implements designed to substitute horse for) 


owned her till some two years ago. She 
dropped her last calf, a beautiful heifer, the 
Ist of January last, and is now with calf 
again by Colfax. She is truly worthy of her 
name, as good as she is beautiful, and trans- 
mits her good qualities with singular force 
As thirty-three females 
and ten males of her descendants are record- 
ed in the Ayrshire Herd Book, her influence 
on the milking stock of the commonwealth 
has been of inestimable value. Lulie, a beau- 
tiful mahogany and white, of the Tulip tribe, 
was also voted by many eminent breeders to 
be “ as good as they make ‘em.” 
Devons. 


to her offspring. 


The only Devon cow giving milk, Gem 3d, 
was out of condition, and no fair statement 
could be made as to the quantity or quality 
of her milk. The two heifers, Dixie and 
Enid, furnished striking examples of the 
Devon aptitude to take on flesh on pasture 
alone. 

Jerseys. 

The Jersey Rosa, with her two daughters, 
Hatty and Lady Essex, were deservedly ad- 
mired, especially the latter. She is a daugh- 
ter of Essex, the magnificent Jersey bull pre- 
sented tc the Trustees by Dr. Loring, and 
which after three years of usefulness was 
killed, and his hide and skeleton presented 
by the Trustees to Prof. Agassiz for the mu- 
seum of Comparative Anatomy at Cam- 
bridge. She weighed at birth only twenty- 
one pounds, and had to be held on the lap 
three weeks before she could reach to suck, 
but is now a fine thrifty calf not quite twelve 
months old and weighs five hundred pounds. 

Brittanies. 

The beautiful little Brittany cow, Pauline, 
presented by Mr. Knowlton, was also an ob- 
ject of much admiration and interest. She 
weighs, in high condition, only five hundred 
and forty-five pounds and is giving steadily, 


with her first calf, over eight quarts a day of | 


As she is at the same time 

gentle a nd docile as a Newfoundland dog, easy 

to keep, and a very pretty milker, it would 

seem difficult to inclose a greater combina- 

tion of good qualities in one little hide. 
Balls. 

The four old bulls are broken to the yoke, 
and, by moderate work, their constitutional 
vigor and usefulness are increased and pro- 
longed, and at the same time they are kept 
perfectly docile and manageable. 

The Young Stock. 

The younger bulls are tethered on the 
lawn in front of the Farm Superintendent's 
house. They are secured by a rope, and 
short chain, with a swivel in it, attached at 
one end to astrap buckled round the hind 
leg above the fetlock, and terminating at the 
other end in aring through which an iron 
picket two and one-half feet long is driven 
into the ground. Each animal has thus a 
radius of eight to ten feet, besides his own 
length, and the pickets are removed every 
morning to afford them a fresh bite. The 
animals quickly become accustomed to this 
somewhat novel mode of confinement, and 
to an ordinary observer, appear to be en- 
tirely at liberty. 

It is also claimed that they do not and 
cannot possibly get entangled or cast, a mis- 
hap to which animals confined by the head 
are always liable. 

Here we make the acquaintance of “Belted 
Will,” a promising son of Mountain Lad and 
Arabella 10th ; “ Aberdeen,” an Ayrshire, 
presented by Mr. Birnie ; “ Grand Duke,” a 
Jersey, presented by Mr. Hadwen ; “Bel- 
mont,” a massive Swiss, presented by Mr. 
H. M. Clarke ; “ Fourth Highland Chief,” 
a very large and handsome Dutch bull, pre- 
sented by Mr. Chenery ; “ King Arthur,” an 
exquisite little Devon, son of Lyon and Gem; 
and straightest, smoothest and most spirited 
looking of all, the yearling Brittany bull 
“ Upton,” presented by Mr. Knowlton. 
Weight and Age of Different Breeds. 

Below is a list of the weights and ages of 
a few of the breeds : 


very rich milk. 





of this crop. 





Mountain Lad, 4 years, Shorthorn, weight 2017 pounds. 
Broi by A. Whitman, Fitchburg. 


| and twenty-five acres, about a third of which 
is secured. It is estimated to yield at least! first place, it is a work in which success de- 


a third more than was ever cut on the farm 
before. . 
Use of Machinery. 


Numerous experiments have been made in 
the use of the machinery imported last 
spring from Germany, and also with other 


| hand labor on the farm. 
Small Fraits. 

A plantation of Black Cap Raspberries, 
jthe Mammoth Cluster, eover about half an 
acre, was in full bearing and elicited univer- 
sal approbation. It is proposed to increase 
the area devoted to small fruits as fast as 


| circumstances will permit. 


Stock Department. 
ADVANTAGES OF THOROUGHBRED 
OVER COMMON STOCK. 


A correspondent of the National Lire 
Stock Journal says : “No man can properly 
| estimate the advantages which will accrue to 
| the farmer by keeping good in preference to 
| poor stock. In 1831, my father removed 
trom Bourbon county, Kentucky, to this 
(Vermillion county). At that time there were 
very few Short-Horns in the State ; but we 
had an English stock of cattle even then— 
the Teeswater and Longhorns. My father, 
when he came to Illinois, brought twenty- 
one cows and heifers, said to have been the 
finest herd of cattle which up to that time had 
ever crossed the Ohio river at Cincinnati.— 
The produce of this stock gradually spread 
all over this part of the country, and certain- 
ly made a grand improvement on the com- 
}mon stock. Then land was worth $1.25 an 
| acre, and we could afford to raise common 
stock, and with a free and unlimited ‘range,’ 
and corn at ten cents per bushel, we could 
afford to raise common stock. But now our 
farms are worth from $60 to #100 per acre, 
and we are compelled to resort to better stock. 
When the interest on one acre is $10, and it 
takes two to two and a half acres to graze a 
two or three year old steer, we must have the 
| best stock to secure a reasonable compensa- 
| tion, and cannot afford to fool away our time 
jon mongres. There isa vast difference be- 
| tween the compact massive Shorthorns or 
their grades, and the leggy, lathy steers with 

which the country abounds. The former 
| will come in one year earlier for market, be- 




















the barn, there are times—after a rainy night, 
for instance, when we come nearer to realiz- 


But, after all, there are more provoking | 
thiags than breaking in heifers ; for, in the 


pends solely on your own skill and patience ; 
and that’s acomfort. In the next place it 
is interesting to observe how readily the cow 
yields her confidence and regard in return 
for kindness and sympathy ; and lastly, it is, 
if properly performed, a very remunerative 
work, inasmuch as a good cow, well trained, 
is a source of profit and satisfaction for many 
years; while a nervous, spiteful cow isa 
nuisance to every one who has anything to do 
with her. Our own practice has been to milk 
every heifer until we could say to the boys, 
“This heifer is now perfectly kind and gen- 
tle, and with proper usage will continue so,;” 
and it is a most gratifying reflection that we 
have never known one to relapse. 

In a pursuit which is replete with interest, 
there is no more pleasing study, than to 
watch the comparative influence of heredi- 
tary disposition and education in different 
anumals; and experience has satisfied us that 
if a cow is not reasonably gentle and tract- 
able, the defect is, in part at least, attribut- 
able to neglect, impatience, or lack of skill 
in her earlier treatment or education. 

“The proper study of mankind is man ;” 
but somebody must study cows, and we leave 
it to wiser heads to decide how far this prin- 
ciple is applicable to the human race. 


|a few hens, the result has usually been a 





T 


is, more than any other, likely to be transmit- 
ted to posterity. i 

We have several times bought cows with 
this fault, and by patient dilligence have 
thought for a time that we were succeeding 
in curing them ; but, as the feéfi_ shortened, 


and the flow of mitk dimini he habit of 
holding up would always Sten to balk 
us, and lessen the value of the cow. 

A man came into the barn this morning 
and wanted to cut all the cows’ tails off, 
“because,” as he said,“ they had got the 
curl” or were “ tail sick.” As all the stock 
are in blooming condition but one, and her 
tail does not curl at all, I rejected the phil- 
osopher’s proposal to his intense disap point- 
ment and disgust. 

It is lamentable to think how greedily ig- 
norance will accept any excuse for cruelty- 
How often do we see men rush at a cow, 
and make a gash in her ear, or cut off a piece 
of her tail, to ensure her impregnation, or as 
they say “to make her sick.” Now science 
teaches that fright or any rude shock to the 
system imperils, instead of favoring, concep- 
tion; and careful observation has convinced 
us that fully as many cases of failure occur 
where this miserable mutilation is resorted 
to. 
Speaking of the subject of breeding, we 
have pretty thoroughly tested the theory 
originated by M. Thury, of the Academie de 
Geneve, which went the round of the papers 
some few years ago. It was in effect, that if 
connection takes place at the first signs of 
the heat, the produce will be a female, if at 
the end of the heat of the male sex. During 
the past year we have had from fourteen 
cows, eleven bulls and three heifers. All 
the cows which had bulls were served at the 
beginning of the heat. Of the three which 
had heifers, one was served at the beginning, 
one at the end, and one ran witha young 
bull, and was served from the beginning to 
the end of the heat. ‘ 

Alone, our experiment would seem to indi- 
cate that the earlier impregnation is more 
likely to produce the male; in connection 
with M. Gornay’s experiment it proves we 
know nothing about it. 

If we remember rightly, Mr. Secretary 
Goodale leans to the belief that the early 
impregnation produces the male, and ac- 
counts for it on the supposition that the 
more vigorous parent stamps the sex of the 
progeny. In support of this theory we have 
noticed that when a cock has run with only 


large excess of male chickens and vice versa. 
We had hoped to have got over at least 
one day’s work but it is now bed time and 
we have not got through milking. 

Boz.iey Hin. 





DOES FARMING PAY? 


This is a question that has been repeatedly 
asked, and, although I have carefully exam- 
ined all the statements of those who think it 
does, and of those who think it does not pay, 
none of them seem to have come to any de- 
finite conclusion as yet. Suppose we take a 
fair look at it, and then compare it with other 
branches of industry, and see if it falls any 
below them. I know that itis a prevailing 
idea with a great many people, that farming 
is a poor, good for nothing cede, and no- 
body but some poor know nothing will en 
in it. Now in this they are greatly haben, 
for farmers rank among the first classes for 
intelligence and judgment with a very few 
exceptions. But to the question. 

Here is acertain Mr. A. He goes to 
work inthe spring on his farm; he half 





With cows, our plan is to establish and 


standing with the animals from their birth, 
and to profit by, instead of rudely shocking 
the beautiful instincts which are so powerfully 
developed in most animals at the time of 
parturition. Then a sublime impulse leads 
the mother to defend her offspring without 


her to regard as an enemy. 

The first of these classes includes all dogs, 
and, in a less marked degree, cats and swine; 
and it is not only reasonable, but certain, that 
a cow anticipates at the hands of her atten- 
dants the same treatment for her offspring 


receive. 





| sides bringing a better price, because they 
have more meat in the right place, and of in- 
finitely better quality. 1 have heifers at two 
years old which will weigh 1450 pounds, and 
}some a little under two years which weigh 
1300 pounds, and have cows which weigh 
from 19) to 1936 pounds, (this last being 
Jessie Hopewell). Now no one can approxi- 
mate such weights, in such time, with com- 
jmon stock ; aud even for beef purposes, if a 
;}man is going to raise cattle merely for beef, 
| it will pay handsomely to provide himself 
with thoroughbred stock. 


The Sheepfold. 


TYING UP WOOL 


The best buyers of wool do not like to have 
wool ¢: up in square packages and tied 
around two or three times each way with 
| strong twine. ‘They prefer the fleece to be 
| rolled up neatly and left as loose as possible, 
| so that each fleece will be springy and light 
land elastic to the hand, not solid, hard, 
| square, compact masses in which the wool is 
| pressed together until the fleece feels like a 
| brick. Then one twine tied across to keep 
| the rolled up fleece in its place and two twines 
the other way. 

Wool brought into market in that shape 
eells better in the eastern market, and buy- 
ers can afford to give more for it per pound, 
because they will get a cent more per pound 
for it. The tables and box arrangements, 
they contend, may be convenient for the far- 
mer, and are probably handy to use, but they 
put the wool in such packages that the deal- 
ers regard them with suspicion, and invaria- 
bly from their solidity and Z 
the idea that the wool is not well washed, 
that it is oily, or that it is moist. Besides, 
the examination of it is rendered so laborious 
that this work is costly. 

The box and table ts make 

fleeces that 


such neat square bundles of t 
the general practice, but it is 

















4 


it is becomi 

not one that is preferred by the purchasers, 

;~ it does not enhance prices.—Michigan 
‘armer. 








Live tn Crops.—There is said to be car- 
ried off from the soil nine pounds of lime in 
twenty-five bushels of wheat, nine pounds in 
fifty bushels of oats, and fifteen pounds in 
thirty-eight bushels of There are 
thirty-five pounds of lime in two tons of rye 
grass, one hundred and twenty-six pounds in 
two tons of clover, a one a and 
fo nds in twenty-five tons of turni 
andl she tunel and seventy pounds in oe 
tons of potatoes. Some soils contain abun- 


dance lime for a thousand while 
other soils require an conslonel application 
of lime as a fertilizer. 








Till lately we have believed that to per- 
mit the calf to suck as much as he pleased 
| was the most natural and the best, at least 
| for the calf; but experience and observation 
have led us to a decided change of opinion 
inthis respect, Of course in a wild state it 
is natural for a calf to obtain his sustenance 
| direct from the maternal fount; but in that 
| case nature has full power and encouragement 
| to regulate the supply in proportion to the de- 
mand. The wild heifer’s udder is compara- 
tively hard and fleshy, and the flow of milk 
increases just in proportion as her calf re- 
quires it, and this fatty, fleshy condition of 
the udder is probably re-established during 
the long period which intervenes from the 
weaning of each calf ttll the birth of its suc- 
cessor. The maternal instinct also impels 
the wild cow to watch over her offspring. 
and thus tends to moderation in feeding and 


| 
| 


the frequency of her visits enables the calf 
to take his nourishment in quantities suited 
to his age and condition. Under what differ- 
ent conditions are both cow and calf placed 
in a state of domestication. Here the se- 
cretion of milk is stimulated by abundant 
food, by hereditary cultivation and by the 
most watchful care. After the calf has taken 
what he wants, the cow is stripped as long 
asa drop can be got, and therefore makes 
increased efforts to supply the demand mase 
upon her. The consequence is that the calf 
gets more than he wants at one meal, and 
has little appetite for the next, while at the 
third he is liable to impose a task on his di- 
gestion which, enfeebled by long abstinence, 
it is ill able to bear. The common result is 
an attack of scouring which is often difficult 
to cure, and which always entails a loss of 
condition requiring both time and attention 
to restore. 

The plan we would recommend is to let 
the calf remain with the cow twenty-four 
hours, and afterwards teach it to drink three 
times a day; but at milking time we always 
place the calf where the cow can caress it, 
until the habit of yielding her milk cheerful- 
ly is thoroughly established. 

Too much care cannot be taken to prevent 
any inclination on the part of the cow to 
withhold her milk ; for it is not only a pro- 
voking and habit, but it is one 
which is almost sure to increase, and which 





maintain a thorough confidence and under- , 


the slightest regard for her own safety, and a! 
cow becomes frantic at the sight of anything | 
| which her instinct or her experience leads 


which she herself has been accustomed to) 


consequently in the secretion of milk ; while | 


loughs his land, half manures and half plants 
it; then in hoeing time he half hoes it. 
What is the result? It is this: when he 
comes to dig his potatoes, he only gets half a 
crop; that don’t suit; he grumbles and 
whines over it terribly, and says that, “He 
j can’t see for the life on ’im what ailed them 
rtaters why they didn’t grow better.” 
| Now which is to blame, the man or the farm ? 
| Of this you may judge for yonrselves; but 
| one thing is certain, farming of this sort “don't 
¥" 
Let us take another case. Here is a Mr. B. 
| He goes to work and carefully prepares his 
ground, and endeavors to do all in his power 
to insure success. What is the result, allow- 
| ing the season to be a fair one? It is this: he 


| Looking back to far earlier years, we read 


WHOLE NUMBER 1601. 
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Giscellancous. 


PRESERVING SHINGLES ON ROOFS. 


Some people paint roof shingles after they 
are laid, which makes them really decay 
sooner than Wey i 
paint the courses as they are lai 
great preservative, if each shingle is painted 
the length of three courses. But the sim- 
plest, surest and least expensive plan is that 
recommended by an old farmer, who says : 


“There is one thing more, that nearly all 
people know, if they would only attend to it ; 
that is, to sprinkle slaked lime on the roofs 
of their buildings, in rainy days. Put it on 
considerably thick, so as to make the roof 
look white, and you will never be troubled 
with moss, and if the shingles are covered 
ever so thick with moss, by putting the 
lime on twice, it will take it all off and leave 
it white and clean, and will look almost as 





Oth 
ch not etames or mt temaie antmats-of the clase 


ARTICLE NO. I. 


(From an Essay delivered before the Vermont Dairymens’ 
Association, by Al der Hyde.) 


Milk is the secretion of the mammary 





mammalia, and the natural and perfect food 
of the young of such animals. Of the in- 
direct product of agriculture it is one of the 
most important. By the estimates of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture for 1870, we 
find that there were that year in the Uniced 
States and Territories, 10,023,000 milch 
cows whose united value amounted to $374,- 
179,093. Estimating each cow to produce 
2500 quarts of milk annually, the total pro- 
duct for 1870 was 25,057,500,000 quarts, 
worth at three cents per quart $751,725,000. 





well as if it had been painted. It ought to! 
be done once a year in my opinion, the | 
shingles will last almost twice as long as | 
they will to let the roof grow over to moss. | 
I tried it on the back of my house ten years 
ago, when the shingles were all covered with 
moss, and they appeared to be nearly rotten. | 
I gave the roof a heavy coat of lime, and 

have followed it nearly every year since, and 
the roof is better now than it was then, and 
to all appearance, if I follow my hand, it will | 
last ten or fifteen years longer. The shingles 
have been on the roof over thirty years. 
There is no more risk about sparks catching 
on the roof than ona newly shingled roof. | 
Those who do not have lime near by, can 
use good wood ashes, and these will answer 
a very good purpose to the same end.” 

The action of the lyme is to cleanse the 
surface of all impediments to the free and 
rapid passage of the rain water off. This 
enables the shingles to dry very soon, and 











consequently prevents rotting. Moss-cov- 
ered roofs will rot very rapidly. 
THE LARGEST VINEYARD IN 
CALIFORNI&4. 


The largest vineyard in California is the 
Buena Vista, in Sonoma county, where there 
are 500 acres of vines. The whole tract he- 
longing to the Buena Vista Vinculturist So- 
ciety, covers 6,000 acres, on which there are 
several creeks, and sulphur, iron and soda 
springs. An avenue a mile long leads to the | 
houses planted with locust and mulberry | 
trees. The company make different classes | 
of red and white wines and 160,000 gallons | 
were produced there in 1871. Sparkling | 
wines were made with the foreign varieties 
of grape. 

he press-house near the hill is three sto- 
ries high and 100 feet square, with three 
cellars dug into the hill in the shape of tun- 
nels 100 feet long. One of these cellars is 
termed tho “ Library” where they have 
samples of the different kinds and ages of 
wines for sampling. The other cellars are 
not disturbed forsuch purposes. This house 
is provided with tanks holding from 1,000 to 
2,000 gallons each. 

The champaigne house is also three stories 
high and from it are two long tunnels run- 
ning into the hill containing at present about 
60,000 bottles of sparkling wine. 

The company make their own champagne 
baskets from willows grown on the ranch. 
They have a cooper shop, where their casks 
are put together from staves imported direct 
from the East. They also have a distillery 
for making brandy. From 40 to 100 men 
are employed according to the season. They 
have now about 250,000 gallons of wine in 
the cellars.— Pacific Rural Press. 








VICISSITUDES OF BREEDING. 


The unexpected success of any race horse 
in his generation has always the effect of 
raising the prestige of his parents, however 
“unfashionably bred” he may be, according 
to received ideas. The victories of Favonius 
and Cremorne have caused a run upon Par- 
mesan, who, though a neat little staver, was 
in himself never the class of a Derby win- 
ner. Lady Elizabeth's brilliant two-year-old 
career caused a similar run upon Trumpeter, 
who now proves a comparative failure. Kan- 
garoo’s brief flash in the pan caused his dam 
Yarra Yarra to be unearthed from servitude, 
to become a distinguished stud matron. 


in “Smith’s Breeding of the Turf,” that | 
Marsk, sire of Eclipse, ( who was foaled in | 
1864,) was sold atthe sale of the Duke of | 
Cumberland’s stud for a mere trifle, and was 
suffered to run almost wild in the New 





ts a good crop, one that sufficiently pays 
| him for all his work and something over. | 
| Does not farming of this sort pay? To be | 
| sure it does not pay so large dividends as a 
successful mercantile business would, neither 
does it enable him to become a millionaire ; | 
| but it pays him good fair wages, sufficient to 
enable him to live in comfortable circum- 
| stances. 

But some people will say, “Look here, 
here is a man that is a mechanic, he gets from 
$2 to $3 a day ; don’t that pay vetter than | 
farming ?” Well, at first glance, it seems to 
appear that it would; but let us look a little 
further. You say that he gets &3 a day. 
Well, to do this, he has got to work: and, 
mind you, it is work, not play. And,to get it 
every day be has to work every day, no mat- 

| ter what the weather is ; for if the work stops 
|the pay stops. If he happens to be sick a 
| day, so much is lost. Then, more than all 
this, he has got to be under a master, and 
spend all his life working for somebody else. 
| Then he has got to buy everything, or nearly 
| everything, that his family consumes. He 
}can raise nothing—even if he has a small 
| garden, that amounts to little—but he has 
got to buy everything ; therefore, it will take 
- greater part of his pay to enable him to 
ive. 

Now how is it with the farmer? True, he 
has to work hard at times, but everybody has 
to do this. After he has got his seed into the 
| ground, if he wants to lie still a day or a 
week he can do so; and in the meantime his 
seed is growing, and grows just as well as if 
he was at work. Ifthere is a stormy day 
( and there are quite a number in the course 
of a year ) he can sit in the house and read 
the newspapers, and loses nothing by it. 
Then he can raise nearly everything that his 
family consumes, his flour, if he wishes to, 
his potatoes, pork, etc., and not have to pay 
outacent. Perhaps some will say, “Suppos- 
ing everybody should go to farming, what 
then?” Why, they would get a living, any- 
how, if nothing more ; but if everybody should 
leave farming, and take a trade, it would be 
a hard matter to get even a living. Don't 
think that I am running the trades, for 1 am 
not ; they are all n to wealth and 
comfort. There is another thing in favor of 
the farmer ; his farm is not liable to be swept 
away in a day and leave him penniless, as a 
merchant's fortune often is. But to come to 
the point, farming is the backbone of all 
trades and crafts. Without it, ships would 
rot in the harbots, locomotives would rust on 
the rails. . Now is it not as honorable an em- 
ployment as that of a mechanic? Does it 
not pay as well, take it every way? No in- 
telligent person will deny that farming is an 
honorable, profitable and paying “ employ- 
ment.—*G. H. 8.,” in New England Home- 








Hay Caps.—During this season, for 
hay and grain have been extensively used at 
the Michigan iceltural Co Dr. 
Miles says that they have much more than 
paid for themselves and all*the trouble of 
putting on. They are made of heavy cotton 
cloth, with a string to each corner, to fasten 
to a stake ora weight. On many farms 
they can be put on by girls and boys. 








Forest. He was afterwards purchased for 
1,000 guineas, and before his death covered | 
at 100 guineas. Squirt, his sire, when the 
property of Sir Harry Harpen, was ordered 
to be shot, and while he was actually on his 
way to the dog kennel, was spared at the in- 
tercession of one of Sir Harry's grooms. 





HOEING POTATOES. 


The Ohio Farmer says: One of the secrets 
of success in potatoe growing is in giving 


Of the New England States, Vermont takes 
the lead in the number of cows, having 193,- 
900, valued at $9,210,250. New York is the 
banner State of the Union in her milk pro- 
ducts, having 1,411,100 cows. These are 


farmers coincides with the deductions of sci- 
ence in pronouncing the milk of a young 
cow inferior to that taken from a cow that is 
mature. The milk seems to improre in 
quality and generally in quantity, till the 
cow is five or six years old, when it remains 
quite uniform in both these respects, till 
the cow is twelve «2 fourteen od. 
The age to which acow will huld out de- 
pends very much on her treatment. If fed 
heavily with corn or cotton seed meal, or 
oil cake, her machinery is driven rapidly, but 
like a locomotive driven at the top of its 
speed, wears out quickly. 

The quality of milk varies also from the 
time of calving. The beistings, or first milk 
yielded by all animals after the birth of their 
young, have a yellower look and are more 
mucus than afterwards. The milk at this 
time is not however richer in cream, as is 
generally supposed. Casein abounds and is 
often two or three times as abundant as in 
ordinary circumstances. The peculiarity of 
milk at this stage is the quantity of mucus 
it contains designed doubtless to act as an 





large figures, and we cannot readily estimate | 


aperient upon the young animal. This won- 


from a simple enunciation of these the mag- | derful lubrication of the internal machinery 


nitude of the milk interest. 


By comparing | of young mammalia, and setting it in motion, 
| the money value of the milk product of the | is one of the million evidences of a designing 


whole country with that of other products,| Providence. After a few days, the mucous 
we may get some better idea of this interest. | jn the milk disappears. The secretion of the 
Of the direct products of agriculture, corn | cow is fit for use the fourth or fifth milking, 
takes the lead. The value of the crop of; but continues to improve in quality for 


Indian corn in the United States for 1870 | months. 


Of course after the cow is with 


was $601,839,030, or about one hundred | calf again the secretion of milk diminishes, 
and fifty millions of dollars less than we have! since a portion of the food which would 
estimated the value of the milk for that year. | otherwise go to the production of milk is 
Cotton, which has sometimes been improper-| now directed to the nourishment of the 
ly called the king of crops, amounted in 1870 | fetus, and as this grows it makes larger 
to $286,000,000, less than half the value of| drafts for its support. We occasionally 
milk. The value of the hay crop for 1870 is hear farmers boast of having cows that hold 
estimated at $338,969,680, or a little over; out in their milk till they come in again. 


half the value of milk. 


This is no recommendation of acow. The 


With the young, milk may be considered | calf has some claims as well as the milk pail. 
a necessary of life, for it is extremely diffi- | A cow may be educated to paying this double 


| cult, if not impossible to compound any food tax by persistency in milking her when a 


which will contain all the virtues of milk in | heifer, but it is very much like government 


the right proportions. 
dertaken to bring up an infant, or a calf, or 


Whoever has un-| overtaxing a willing people. 


| 
a pig, on any other diet than milk, must have 


experienced some trouble and an imperfect 


The power of 
production is diminished. It is never worth 
while to rob Peter in order to pay Paul. 

The season of the year also influences both 


accomplishment of the task. It is a little the quantity and the quality of the milk. 
singular also that the milk of each mammal | Other things being equal a cow will give 


is specially adapted to the young of that class. 
An infant may be brought up on cow’s milk, 





more and better milk from the same food in 
mild than in extreme warm or cold weather. 


but there is too much cheese and too little | In the hot days of summer not only is the 
sugar in it, to make it a perfect substitute | food less succulent, but the cow suffers from 


for the milk of its mother. 

While to the young, therefore, milk may 
be considered a necessity, the products of 
milk, butter and cheese, have become from 
custom almost a necessity to the adults of 
most countries. In Italy, Spain and other 
countries, where the olive grows luxuriantly, 
sweet oil is used to some extent as a_substi- 
tute for butter ; still the practice is adopted 
only by those who know not the superior 
virtues of the lacteal product, or knowing 
are aot able to secure them. The sweet oil 
of the torrid and southern temperate regions 
is, however, far more palatable, than the 
train oil to which our Esquimaux neighbors 
on the north resort for carboniferous food. 

The analysis of milk will show at the same 
time its great nutritive value as an article of 
diet, and the perfect proportion and com- 
pleteness in its constituents for the develop- 
ment of the young. 


Woman's Milk. 
2 1 





The above is the average result of many 
analyses. Of course the composition of the 
milk of animals varies with many circum- 
stances, as the breed, age of the animal, dis- 
tance from the time of calving, the season 


debility. All her functions, the secretion of 
milk among the rest, are performed with com- 
parative feebleness. The butter is not di- 
minished at this season so much as the 
casein. In the cold days of winter much of 
the food is required to keep up the animal 
heat, and as this is done by the combustion, 
or oxydization, as the chemists call it, of car- 
bon in the lungs, the quantity of carbon left 
to form butter is diminished. 

It is also a well known fact among farm- 
ers, that the first of the milking is not equal- 








of the year, the food, frequency of milking 
and the time during milking, when speci- | 
mens are taken for analysis. There are} 
other cireumstances which affect the com- 
position of milk, but these are the most 


ation. 


As a general rule it may be stated that 
cows give a milk which is richer in cream 
than that from large cows. Thus the little 





them a hoeing at the proper stage of 
growth; one hilling is sufficient and this 
should be given when the vines are about 
six inches high. Previous to this use the 
cultivator freely—keep the earth loose on 
on the surface and free from weeds. When 
}at the stage of growth mentioned, give a 


| good hilling, making the mound broad and 


| flat on top and a little cupping; after this 
do no more than cut out weeds. The hoeing 
| is best done soon aftera rain. Some advo- 
| cate flat culture and others two hillings, but 
| we have never succeeded with either of those 
plans nor do the most successful potato 
growers advocate them. Two hillings will 
| make two settings, and result in a large 
number of small potatoes at harvest time. 
Flat culture may do on a deep loamy soil 
| where the roots can ramify and form tubers 
readily, but a clay soil hilfing in the old-fash- 
ioned way, is the one most certain to make 
good returns. 


THINNING GRAPES. 


We think it a matter of the utmost im- 
portance that early attention be given to 
thinning the fruit on the vine. It gives 
larger bunches and berries, and aids greatly 
in equalizing the broduct. Some wonder 
what is gained in thinning, if the same 
weight of fruit is produced may or may not 
be the case as the thinning is performed ; 
but supposing that two bunches are grown 
instead of three, as would be the case if not 
thinned, all the facts in nature show that the 
vital functions are exhausted to the greatest 
extent in berfecting the seed, and if a third 
of this exhaustion is prevented, even if much 
juice and pulp is formed, it enonomizes the 
vitality of the vine. 








Corn Fopper.—T. L. Hart, in the (Ger 
mantown Telegraph, advises decidedly to 
sow in drilis, as it admits the sun more 
readily to shine upon it, and much less seed 
will answer ; from his _ he would 

refer paying $2 a bus for sweet corn 
than $h for any other kind, and would rather 
have one bushel of Dutton than two of 
Western corn, because the sweet corn and 
the Dutton will make twice as many stalks 
as the Western per bushel, and nearly twice 
as much milk, and of the best quality. In- 
deed he is of the opinion that no hay will 
make as much or as good milk as sweet 
corn, or be relished as well by our milking 
stock. For winter use sow early, so that it 
may be ready to harvest early, or as soon as 
haying is over, in which case it will be likely 
to get well cured before the fall rains come 
on. 








Jersey gives a more creamy milk thin the 


} large Durham, indeed the ordinary milk of| 


la Jersey is about equal in this respect to 


much that is sold in our cities as pure cream. 
Mr. J. M. Mackie, of Great Barrington, 
Mass., in whose word we can place implicit 
confidence, says that he has one Jersey, 
whose milk is by actual test thirty-five per 
cent cream, and that from five quarts of Jer- 
sey milk he can make one pound of butter- 
The small Kerry cow is said to be equal to 
the Jersey in its cream product, and the 
still smaller Brittany cowlet for the kine of 
Brittany, hardly deserve the name of cows, as 
they are only thirty-six to forty inches in 
height, is claimed to provide milk richer in 
cream than that of the Jersey or Kerry. On 
the other hand the large Durham are not re- 
markable either for quantity or quality of 
their milk, though there are some strains of 
Durham blood that uniformly furnish good 
milkers, and the large Dutch cattle, while 
giving an abundanee of milk, are rather fa- 
mous as cheese than butter producers. 
The Ayrshires, which are a medium hetween 
large and small cows, furnish also a milk 
which is fully up to the average for both 
butter and cheese. In the latter constituent 
we are inclined to think the Ayrshire milk is 
above the average. 

Perhaps we ought to say here that the 
dfference between Jersey and Ayrshire milk 
is not so great intrinsically as apparently. 
Jersey milk has a good emulsion, that is, the 
cream rises rapidly and easily. In this re- 
spect it is like men of fluent speech. They 
can tell all they know, and sometimes pass 
for more knowledge than they are worth. 
The eream of Ayrshire milk is more slow 
in rising, and seldom mses perfectly, so that 
if a pan of Jersey skim milk is compared 
with Ayrshire skim milk, the former is wa- 
tery and innutritious, having parted with 
all its cream, while the latter is white and 
valuable from the cream and casein which it 
contains. As the virtue of milk, so far as 
muscle forming power is concerned, is con- 
centrated in the casein, Ayrshire milk is in- 
trinsically fully equal to Jersey. 

The age of the animal also affects the com- 
position of the milk. The observation of 





| important and deserve a moment's consider- 


ly rich with the last. Here the proverb holds 
true, “ Better is the end of a thing than the 
beginning” the strippings containing twice 
as much cream as the milk first drawn. If 
a cow is milked three times a day, her milk 
may be more in quantity but it is inferior in 
quality. The morning’s milk is also gener- 
ally richer than the night’s. Any excite- 
ment or worrying affects both the composi- 
tion and amount of the milk. We noticed 
last summer in one of our neighbors pas- 
tures, where a colt and a cow were feeding, 
that the colt—he was a Hambletonian and 
ready for a race—was inclined to get up what 
our fast men call a little sport of the turf, 
and chased the cow around the pasture till 
she could go no further from very fatigue. 
The sport continued for several days and 
we said nothing as we supposed our neighbor 
saw the race as well as ourselves. As we 


- | belong to the Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals, and have faith in Mr. 


| Bergh’s principles, we final'y decided to inter- 


fere, and remonstrated with our neighbor for 
allowing such an unequal race. He had not 
noticed it, and his good lady at once ex- 


In the first place it is well known that | Claimed, “ Now this accounts for our cows’ 
the milk of different breeds of cows varies Siving so little and such poor milk for a few 
greatly, not only in quantity but quality. | days past.” 

} , , 
small | 2nd from the pasture on a run, or yell at, or 


When boys drive the cows to 


beat them while milking, they not only do 
the cows, but the owner of the cows, a dam- 
age. Cows and women were not made to 
run, or to be treated roughly. 


The Poul:ry Interest. 


“POULTRY-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 


There are many women who, especially 
within the last half dozen years while the 
price of eggs has been so high, make money 
much faster by tending poultry than by sew- 
ing. It is an occupation especially suited to 
women because it involves patience and con- 
stant attention to details, rather than strength. 
Then again the hardest thing for many men 
to learn, in handling either poultry or bees, 
is gentleness. How many times we have 
seen boys, and men with no more sense than 
boys, jerk hens roughly from their nests, en- 
ter the poultry-house abruptly and frighten 
the occupants till they rush in a fluttering 
mass into the fartherest corner, and keep the 
poultry —— in constant agitation and 
distress. But all domestic animals appre- 
ciate the manners of women attendants when 
they are fortunate enough to be cared for by 
them. Now that there are women gardeners 
and flowerists who by commendable industry 
and business qualities have risen to eminence 
in those callings, and while one of the most 
successful, if not the most successful, bee- 
keepers in the whole country, isa woman, 
we aod to see others give poultry more at- 
tention than it has hitherto received. Aside 
from profit, the keeping of fine poultry for 
fancy is an elegant pastime very popular with 
English ladies, and we see no reason * the 
fashion should not be adopted here.—. - 
try World. 


Mr. H. M. Thomas, of Brooklyn, writes: 
—*“I have just received (from Henry Tom- 
linson, Birmingham, England,) another coop 
of most wonderful, nice buff and white Co- 
chin hens. They arrived in fine condition, 
there being not a feather soiled or ruffied on 
them. They are already laying. Mr. Tom- 
linson, very kindly (at my request) sent them 
in larger coops, which gave them far more 
room than the last ones he sent me, and 
which had come in very bad condition. Mr. 
Tomlinson says that the reason he sent the 
other lot in such small was because 
breeders in Canada who ordered from 
him before had ordered them to be shipped 
in small coops, to save charges. For my 
part, I would sooner pay a trifle more charges 
and have my birds sent out in good large 
coops, which insures them a safe trip and 











good health.” 


TRIAL OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS IN VERMONT. 

A trial of mowing machines and hay im- 
plements by the Vermont State Agricultural 
Society was commenced on the farm of A. 8. 
Crampton, in Rutland, Tuesday, July 9, 1872, 
and the following were announced as the gen- 
eral rules to govern the teats. as reported in 
the Rutland Herald :— 


A. Each machine with all the appurtenances in 
common use to be weighed on the ground befure 
starting. 

B. Each machine to be driven on the platform 
and the entter bar to be brought to a aniform 
height from the floor, and any alteration of the 
cutter har to forfeit any farther trial. 

C. The representative of each machine to be put 
under oath before replying to the following ques- 
tions proposed by the committee : 

1. What is the price at which you now sell your 
customers your machine like this one ? 

2. Is this machine, in every respect, such as you 
are now selling at the price named ? 

3. Is your machine now osea for the first time ? 

4. How many gears are there in this machine : 

5. How many vibrations of the knife are made 
by one revolution of the wheel ? 

6. From your present knowledge, what part of 
your machine most frequently requires repairs? 

7. For what length of time do you guarantee 
your machine to your castomers ? , 

The following tests will be required : 

1. Each machine to be driven a given distance 
through lodged clover. Then to be thruwn out 
of gear and the machine pressed forward until the 
guards are filled as much as possible with clover, 
and then ordered to start without backing in the 
least. 

2. Each machine to be subject to the same test 
in short, thick, soft grass. 

3. A thorough test of the draft of each machine 
by a dynamometer. 

4. As a last test one of the committee will select 
a team to drive on each machine and drive against 
a solid post twice at the heel and twice at an aver- 
age point on the other end of the catter bar. 

D. All machines to submit to such tests as the 
committee shal! decide upon or forteit the right to 
any farther consideration. 

E. After the trial each exhibitor is to have an 
opportunity to make any explanation with refer- 
ence to his machine if he chooses. 

The large number of entries of Mowing 
Machines rendered it impossible for the same 
committee to give attention to the rakes and 
other hay impiements, whereupon the Direc- 
tors appointed as the committee of award 
George A. Merrill of Rutland, Edwin S. 
Stowell of Cornwall, Henry Hayward of Rut- 
land. 

After the necessary preliminaries the fol- 
lowing machines entered the field in the or- 
der named :— 

Victor, entered by J. W. Kelley, Danby. Vt. 
Granite State, entered by Newhall & Stebbins, 

H.nsdale, N. H. 

St. Albans’ Buckeye, entered by St. Albans, Vt., 

Foundry Company. 

Wood's New Iron, entered by Walter Scott, Hoo- 

sick, N. Y. 

The New Model Backeve, entered by Richardson 
Manufacturing Company, Worcester, Maas, 
Crawford's Riverside, entered by Crawford & 

Remington, Illion, Ill. 

Wooden-frame Buckeye, entered by Richardson 
Manufacturing Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Warrior, entered by Henry T. Cutts, Orwell, Vt. 
Kite, entered by D. M. Osborne & Co., Auburn, 

¥ 


Wilber Eureka, entered by Isaac W. White, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Young Eagle, entered by H. J. Herrington, Val- 
lev Falls, N. Y. 

Union, entered by the Richardson Manufactur- 
ing Company, Worcester, Mass. 


WEDNESDAY. 


On Wednesday the trial was continued on 
the same farm, when the following machines 
were tested :— 


Vermont Star, entered by George L. Reynolds, 
Lebanon, N. H. 

Sprague, entered by Sprague Mowing Machine 
Company, Providence, R. I. 

Meadow King, entered by T. G. Butler, Bellows 
‘alls, Vt. 

Sherwood, entered by Crawford & Remington, 
Illion, N. ¥. 


Three one-horse machines were also tested, 
viz: New Model Buckeye, Wood's and 
Sprague. 

After the trial of mowers there was exhib- 
ited a Combined Self Raking Reaper and 
Mower, manufactured by D. M. Osborn & 
Co., Aupurn, N. Y. 

THURSDAY. 


The Herald says :—The morning and part 
of the afternoon was spent in testing the 
power of the different mowers to start, after 
being pushed into the grass as far as possi- 
ble, when thrown out of gear, and, after be- 
ing thrown into gear, moving forward. 

The power used was that of two of the 
committee, one at each drive wheel, and one 
at the end of the cutter bar. Messrs. Shedd 
and Chase presided at the wheels, and Mr. 
Hammond at the end of the cutter bar. 

We heard no complaint from any of the 
competitors of the insufficiency of power, or 
the imperfect exercise of the same. Gen- 
erally speaking, we believed it sufficient to 
set most of the horses required to start the 
machine, after they were thrown into gear. 

Eacl. mower was allowed three trials, and 
of the number tried only one started clear, 
after being thrown into gear each of the 
three times. Six started clear twice of the 
three times tried. Nine started clear once 
and failed twice, and five entirely failed to 
start clear either of the three times tried. 

After this trial the Clipper mowers, one 
each of the old and new pattern, and the 
Eureka, No. 1, cutting six feet, mowed 
about a half acre each. This trial was per- 
mitted in the case of the Clippers, in conse- 
quence of delays on the cars that prevented 
them from being on hand at the trials on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 


FRIDAY. 

The forenoon was spent mainly in the e 5 
amination of the remainder of the mowers 
not passed Thursday. The afternoon was 
all taken up until after six o'clock, in testing 
the draft of the different mowers with Bald- 
win’s Dynamometer, after which the commit- 
tee examined the ground mowed over by the 
different mowers on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day mornings, it having been raked over and 
the hay drawn away. It was a matter of 
| surprise to the committee that such rough 
ground could be mowed so well. 

The committee will probably require rome 
time to make their report. The merits of 
the leading machines are so nicely balanced, 
that we shall await the award of the commit- 
tee in preference to publishing the opinions 
of reporters and spectators. 

Without making their formal report, the 
committee on Rakes, Tedders, and horse 
pitchforks, announced the following awards 
on Friday : 
mn sen, Boson” Gold Medal, ‘Weloonb 
Rake. B. Kent, agent, Dorset, Silver Medal ; 
Wye improved Bay State Rake, Bronze Medal ; 
New Model Bay State Rake, Diploma. 

Tedde-s.—Bullard’s Hay Tedder, Belcher & 


Taylor, Chicopee Falls, K 
Pittsford, Gold Medal; American 





. Hall, t, 
Tedder, Silver 


Medal; ‘Su Tedder, Higganum & Co., 
Bronze Medal. 
Miscellaneous.—Dougias’ American Hay load 


er, Troy, N. Y , Bronze Medal; Hinman Rail- 
way Conveyer, Bronze Medal. 

The trial was a severe test to all ma- 
chines, and was conducted with the ut- 
most good feeling on the part of both exhibi- 
tors and committee. It was a far more 
and farmers, than could have been expected. 
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